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APOLOGIA PRO NOVA ANGLIA 



BY ARTHUR COLTON. 



Those who go apart into unrailroaded intervals of New 
England know well the grassy road, the pasture grown up 
to scrub, the fallow that has forgotten the plow, the white 
disconsolate farmhouse with the ell occupied by Latin or 
Scandinavian, the old gray farmhouse empty, or merely 
some wayside maple trees and a weedy cellar hole. Our vil- 
lages that are more than five miles from a station have 
usually — not always — dropped behind. They look out on 
the world with faded eyes from the autumn and downward 
slope of community life. The young men went away, their 
elders died, this house is empty, that was burned down, and 
the next harbors the immigrant. " The railroads did it," 
some say, " and the West "; and others say, " There is a 
systole and diastole in human epochs." 

And if the inquisitive loiterer among quiet hills is him- 
self of New-England Puritan stock and grew up on the edge 
of Puritanism's Jong afternoon shadows, he has the further 
experience of seeing himself in relation to an historic move- 
ment. A stage in the spiritual journey of the race has lately 
been left behind. He feels in his own nature the two pres- 
sures, of the Puritan feeling and of the reaction against it. 
He is of it and yet detached from it. He comes into ac- 
quaintance with the great Puritans of the past — Knox, 
Cromwell, Milton, Bunyan, the New England theologians 
from Edwards to Bushnell; in memories of his own child- 
hood he recognizes the same tone of thought and feeling, 
and he is far enough from it to see that the tone was 
peculiar. Men will always be religious, but history will not 
repeat itself. No age will ever be " Puritan " again, will 
ever again look at life in just that way, ever again turn 
upon it that unforgettable face, or cast in the same set 
drama of far heaven and surging hell that vision of all 
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things and their consummation which Augustine saw before 
Calvin. And if there has already risen the analogy, that 
something like which Augustine saw in the drama of souls is 
now seen in the process of nature, in the birth of myriads 
that a few may survive, the many called and the few chosen, 
the analogy is but another glimpse and muffled upheaval of 
the mystery which underlies all definition. 

Of the two most evident forces which have brought — or 
are bringing — that cultural epoch in New England to an 
end, one is economic, and comes as an invitation to the young 
countryman to seek more fertile farmlands, more stirring 
fortunes ; the second is intellectual, and part of a world-wide 
movement that may yet come to be called " The Second 
Renaissance." The nineteenth, like the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, was an era of horizons suddenly widened, 
of domains conquered from conjecture and annexed to 
knowledge, of unsettlement and readjustment in conse- 
quence, of awakened energies and a quickened pace. Its 
speed has made gaps between the generations, made fathers 
and sons strangers to each other's intellectual life. This 
generation of New-Englanders feels in its own being " the 
melancholy long withdrawing roar " of one tide that ebbs, 
and the rise of another flowing in with power from the deep. 
The average man in new countries, or sections of coun- 
try — and herein lies his attractiveness — is not afraid of life. 
He is not so because he has not yet been compelled to be, 
because he does not yet know what it can do to him. In 
the long run, among massed humanity, life is too strong 
and beats it down ; and this beaten condition becomes an in- 
herited fear. Wherever the pressure of population is felt, 
the majority learn to know that their safety and refuge 
against life is their little hole or rut, their bit of property, 
their business or practice or trade, the set of circumstances 
into which they have fitted themselves so as to find it pos- 
sible to get along. They see all around them what it is to 
be without that refuge, to fall from their narrow niche into 
the pit that gapes beneath. But in new regions, among 
manifold demands and possibilities, one becomes versatile, 
able to do many things well enough for the hurried purposes 
of the place, instead of one thing extremely well. So that 
if one undertaking fails, another is not compromised. If 
a man falls, he rises easily. He can be ruined and laugh, 
for ruin in a new country is not like ruin in an old country. 
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It is quite a different thing. And this buoyancy and indif- 
ference to the oppression of life is because the oppressing 
hand as yet lies lightly. The reason is largely economic. 
Whoever has something, or is something, for which the de- 
mand is greater than the supply, is on the sunny side of the 
market, and life goes gallantly with him while that condition 
lasts. In the far West there are still more things to be done 
than there are men to do them, and this continuing, or only 
gradually vanishing condition, has, in part at least, given 
rise to the western type, which characterizes all America 
against older countries, and the newer parts of America 
against the older parts. For our freedom and our hope are 
not governmental. Our form of government is a result 
rather than a cause. Whether some other form might not 
have done as well, or whether something like this was the 
only possible form, we were not made what we are by the 
Constitution, but by space and opportunity, and changing 
conditions and diminishing space will remold us to further 
results. The West clamors for more population, and this 
clamor is a singular compound. Much of it comes from an 
interest in real estate and nearer markets. Much is of local 
pride in the growth of State or city or township. But what 
it would seem to be at first sight, an altruistic desire that 
others should come to share the advantage — which advan- 
tage is certain to be lost in proportion as they come — this 
is hardly an element in the clamor at all. 

It may still be wise then, in the main of chance, for the 
young man who has not yet learned to be afraid of life, to go 
West, provided he goes far enough. He is still somewhat 
less likely there to be compelled to learn it. Wisely, at least 
inevitably, he has been going these several generations. 
Hence it comes that leaves fallen from the maple-trees lie, 
flaring red with October, here beside so grass-grown a well 
curb, and far down in the well the water-bugs skate' about 
on the gloomy glimmering surface; that goldenrod and 
purple asters underbank so deeply the glassless windows 
and hide the foundations of the gray old house. 

"Why is it that we stray 

Around that sunken sill? 
They are all gone away; 

"And our poor fancy's play 
For them is wasted skill; 
There is nothing more to say." 
vol. cxcv. — no. 675 18 
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It is wasted for them. But for his own purposes one may 
use whatever fancy he finds significant, and may find it use- 
ful to imagine a voice flying westward from this land of 
lonely hillsides and autumnal beauty, saying to whom it 
may concern: " I have given my best for your upbuilding. 
I have stripped my hearths for you. The brain and courage 
that made you was mine. And you hold up your strength 
against me for a reproach!" 

How closely silence pursues the footsteps and conversa- 
tions of men is seen in grass-grown cellar holes better than 
in those Roman burial urns into which oblivion dropped 
her poppy a millennium and a half ago, and upon which Sir 
Thomas Browne wrote an essay full of quaint considera- 
tions and solemn harmonies. He remarked how the iniquity 
of this oblivion ' ' deals with the memory of man without dis- 
tinction to merit of perpetuity. Twenty-seven names make 
up the first story before the Flood, and the recorded names 
ever since make up not one living century." But let the 
roof of an abandoned farmhouse in New England have 
fallen in as little as fifty years back and you may inquire 
vainly for their names who sunned themselves in its door- 
way. 

The American traveler in England has drawn inferences 
slighting to his countrymen from the solid masonry he saw 
there. Emerson, Hawthorne, and Burroughs have ex- 
claimed at its bridges and walls. How massive and endur- 
ing! As men build, so they are! The Englishman is solid 
and trustworthy, and could not put up with our flimsy 
structures. But if further travel leads to the discovery 
that the Frenchman and Italian build their bridges as 
solidly as the Englishman, if not more so; that the house 
walls in Paris and Rome are, if anything, more solid than in 
London ; that the fickle Athenian set more stalwart columns 
about his temples than the conservative Roman; that the 
Egyptian and Etruscan built more solidly than either the 
Greek or Roman, and mainly for the reason that they did 
not know so much about architecture ; it seems to follow that 
the inference of the distinguished travelers was a hasty one. 

Our ways of building, the wooden country house, the steel- 
framed city, have their own philosophy. The Roman 
masonrv and the steel frame have much in common — some- 
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thing in appearance and more in the spirit behind them — a 
certain sense of the command of physical resources, a scorn 
of difficulty, a ruthless efficiency to the end in view, distinct 
in both and less evident in the constructions of intermediate 
times. The stalking arches of the Claudian Aqueduct and 
the bridges that leap from Manhattan to Brooklyn express 
a like virility and speak with the same accent. Our farm- 
house walls are ephemeral mainly for the not very signifi- 
cant reason that wood is abundant, makes a warm enclosure 
against biting winters, and decays when no longer cared 
for; yet it is not a meaningless fact, nor without relations, 
that with us the life of a house is as the life of a man, some 
threescore years and ten, unless by reason of strength it 
be more. The fact has its significance, but it does not 
signify that the spirit of the builder was itself built of slight 
materials. 

One of the long, slow social changes of the race has been 
the merging of small compact groups into larger and looser 
groups, the emerging of the individual from the looser 
organization, and the stronger emphasis put upon the rights 
of individuals as distinct from the needs of the group. The 
American, in particular, is little apt to think of his person- 
ality either as absorbed in his nation, or as a momentary 
ripple in the stream of his race and on the endless tide of 
life. Something in his blood persuades him of an inde- 
pendent value. "Masses!" cries Emerson, voicing the 
deeper sense of his age and people; " the calamity is the 
masses !" Let us have persons ! Let the unit be the person, 
not the class, caste, type, tribe, nor even the family. For if 
there is a divinity resident among us, its abiding-place is 
separately in the soul of each man apart, and there, if any- 
where, is the inner temple. There is more direct divinity 
in one man's secret aspiration than in all the long fugue of 
history. If, then, on this side of the Atlantic there is a more 
distinct tendency for a man to stand by himself, to some ex- 
tent* as regards his own generation, and more so with respect 
to the generations before him, it shows us — no less than our 
larger and looser grouping shows us — so far to be in the 
vanguard of change. Among the Breton peoples, says 
Renan, life is not " a personal adventure, undertaken by 
each man on his own account, and at his own risks and 
perils ; it is a link in a long chain, a gift received and handed 
on, a debt paid and a duty done. ' ' Among us there is some- 
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thing of a tendency to regard life as precisely that " per- 
sonal adventure," a tendency which, applied to house-build- 
ing, might take the form of the question, " Why build a 
house to outlast my time and hamper my descendants with 
the refuse of me? Each generation has a right to its own 
period. Let it build its own walls, and face its own issues 
with a present valor." 

Cardinal Newman distinguished two types of minds, " the 
Catholic and the Puritan, to one of which the visible and 
invisible are only two different aspects of one great reality, 
while to the other they stand apart as sundered if not 
antagonistic"; and whatever doubt there may be of the 
soundness of the distinction so stated, it is certain that the 
Puritan set the invisible at a bleak distance above the visible, 
as well as made his own search after the invisible a personal 
adventure, compared with which a westward voyage over 
wintry seas to an uncharted coast may easily have seemed 
like a trip from the fireside to the cupboard. He saw his 
own soul less as having part in an institutional or associate 
salvation, than, as Wordsworth saw the mind of Newton, 
' ' voyaging through strange seas — alone. ' ' So that, if, feel- 
ing each life to be isolated and distinct, his instinct in house- 
building was not for permanence ; if he was content to ren- 
der to the earth all things that belonged to the earth, to 
leave his habitation, like his body, to a swift decay — a de- 
pression only where the one had stood, a low mound where 
the other had been laid beneath ; it was surely not a trivial 
way of conceiving the matter. 

I once shocked a Southern lady, unintentionally, by say- 
ing that I was a " Yankee " and she was so good as to deny 
it with indignation. For it appeared on inquiry that 
" Yankee," to her mind, was not — at least was not any 
longer — exactly identical with Northerner or New-Eng- 
lander, but meant some kind of a tricky, pushing, and rather 
vulgar person. Even so, the situation seemed a little de- 
pressing. 

The word " Yankee " is not, however, in general usage al- 
together a term of reproach. Apart from reproach, it ap- 
pears in Europe to mean any one from the States, in the 
South any one from the North, and in the North any one 
from New England; while, on the other hand, the man born 
and bred in New England is puzzled when he considers this 
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imaginary type of his native land, this conception which 
seems to be connoted or described by the word " Yankee " 
— is puzzled because it has little or no resemblance to the 
New-Englander as he knows or once knew him. It is not 
an unattractive type in its own way, and it is found in New 
England, as elsewhere, but it is no more like the old New- 
England farmer than like the Southern planter or Western 
ranchman. It smacks no more of the hay-field than of the 
cotton-field or the range. It is not a rural type at all, but a 
trader. It reminds one most of a commercial traveler. The 
rural New-Englander, loosely generalized from observation, 
has the stamp of the country — that is, he is, or was of old, 
a slow man, of reluctant speech, fixed in character, reserved 
in opinion, by no means inquisitive, and as the world goes 
singularly honest; but the imaginary " Yankee " seems to 
be, to some extent, the opposite of all these. Nor has he 
the features of the Puritan. Where did he come from? 

If he could be shown to have for his chief if not " only 
begetter " one who was, in fact, a commercial traveler, and 
no other than the traveling peddler of old days, the puzzle 
might be explained. 

By reason of its denser population in a country of more 
limited arable land, its rigorous climate, abundant water 
power and innumerable harbors, New England developed 
manufactures on the whole somewhat earlier and more vari- 
ously than other sections. There being no other means of 
transport to the inland and remote consumer, the smaller 
products of these industries were carried by peddlers, foot 
and horseback and wagon. The Yankee peddler went 
wherever a road went. Alabama, the Pennsylvania frontier 
and such distant interiors knew him, which knew no other 
New-Englander. He had the habits and characteristics bred 
of his business. He was quick, talkative, tricky, humorous ; 
his daily and hourly life was guile and gossip, penny and 
profit, pertinacity and push. How should a planter know 
that the man at his door was the product of an occupation 
rather than of a locality, and as far from the type of Everett 
and Emerson as it was from the type of Calhoun and Lee? 

The genius of New England found its best expression in 
its literature. Whatever " Yankee " may mean, the New- 
Englander, who still speaks with the voice of that literature, 
was a man more intellectual than emotional, more original 
than intense, more refined than rugged, less profound in 
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his passions than passionate for ideas, a lover of justice 
and knowledge, a clear and forgetive intelligence, that often 
brooded and dreamed, but more often turned a keen, often 
a troubled face home to the need of things, one to whom 
ideals were things. 

According to Thomson's " Seasons," the English autumn 
has a subdued and brooding personality. 

"Fading, many colored woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 
Of every hue from wan declining green 
To sooty dark — a sober calm 

Fleeces unbounded ether — clouds imbibe the sun, 
And through their lucid veil his softened force 
Shed o'er the peaceful earth." 

Such are not our Octobers among the hills. The spirit of 
New England is never keener than then, the year never 
more daring and full of inventions than in the early days of 
its decline. It is as if a man well past his climacteric should 
suddenly discover that existence was more than ever a viva- 
cious and sparkling affair; should set out with a springing 
stride, in a military garb of scarlet, gold, and blue, to infect 
the world with his gusto ; and so pass on blowing his requiem 
on a bugle, and proclaiming that he would die as gladly as 
he has lived, and lay him down with a will in the faith that 
death also is an act of energy. 

Groldenrod and purple asters fringe the grassy road, and 
opulently bury the foundations of the abandoned house. 
The maple- trees in front of it are ablaze with red and yellow. 
The winds have in them no sound of languor or regret, but 
are full of piping business. Cardinal flowers, single and 
self-sufficient, stand by small tempestuous streams. 

But " life and thought have gone away " from the gray 
old house ; its foundations are sunken, its roof subdued. 

"They are all gone away, 

The house is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say"; 

only to wish them well, whom Roger Williams called " the 
people of God, wherever scattered about Babel's banks." 

Abthitb Coltok. 



